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Lucinda and Honoria, or the alteretl Belle. 
By the Author of the “ Exemplary Mother.” 
(Concluded from Page 574.) 


Lively sense of gratitude to providence now animated 

the breast of Lucinda. She resigned all solicitude about 
superiority in personal beauty, and determined to be only se- 
dulous for the improvement of her mind. She acquired all 
the knowledge which gives eminence and lustre to the conver- 
sation of the other sex, and was desirous of communicating 
instruction to her own. She was become almost as much the 
umpire of wit, as Leonora had been the paragon of beauty, 
when Honoria, who bad for a considerable time been absent, 
returned to town, and, solicitous to inquire into the state of 
Lucinda’s mind, requested an interview ata time when, to 
every other but a particular friend, she was inaccessible. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Honoria, “ may IL congratulate 
you now on the possession of content? You are admired and 
revered by all your acquaintance for your superior wisdom 
and virtue ; and the object of universal esteem ought to de- 
rive from the applauses of her own mind, as well as the appro- 
bation of the world, the most rational delight. I returned 
with all the eagerness of friendship to enjoy the admiration 
you excite, to share the pleasure of your society, and to im~- 
prove my own mind by a more strict intercourse with your's. 
How judicious is your choice !” 

Vol. 51, 4T © Refrain 
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Refrain, my dear,” interrupted Lucinda,.“ refrain from 
your praises and congratulations. ~ Fam not happy.” 

“ What!” answered Honoria, “ can any thing discompose 
the serenity of a soul devoted to its own improvement and 
that of others ?” 

Alas!” replied Lucinda, “ have you not often observed, 
that fame gives birth to envy, and that the admiration we gain 
by superior talents is more than counterbalanced by the dise 
like we juspire in others? Envy is the parent of caluinny, and 
all her venomous brood.” 

But, surely,” said Honoria, 
to disturb the innocent.” 

“ And is it possible, then,” rejoined Lucin« to repress 
our indignant feelings, when improper motives are assigned to 
eur best actions, when every little foible is exaggerated, and 
malice borrows the aid of invention, whea deprived of its gra- 
tification in searching the records of truth ?” 

It is certainly painful,” replied Honorta, “ and we are 
told that 


“ envy should have no power 


] 


Aa, aad 


Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like the shadow, proves the substance true.” 


“ Vet I cannot help thinking that a superior degree of pa- 
tience i0 sustaining injuries, and a constant persevere ance im 
doing good to those who persecute us, will overcome the most 
inveterate malice. These are the arms with which Chiristia- 
nity supplies us, and L belicve they are generally invincible. 
Who can be an enemy to the friend of human kind, whose 
philanthropy is the source of. that active beneficence which 
promotes and increases the happiness of others? The com- 
pliances of such a person ate circumscribed only by the 
bounds of duty. ‘They who ridicule the obligations of reli- 
gion, attempt to loosen the firmest bond of friendship, to 
weaken the strongest tie of benevolence. It is the temporal 
and eternal interest of every one to extend the dominion of 
virtue.” 

My dear Honoria,” said Lucinda, embracing her, “ you 
are indeed a friend; permit me now in private to explore the 
latent propensities of my soul; and to-merrow they. shall be 
disclosed to you with as much sincerity as if I were called 
upon to render an account to Heaven. 

Honoria immediately withdrew, and on her return the fol- 
lowing day, Lucinda received her with the most iively expres- 
sions of gratitude and delight. “ My dear. Honoria,” said 
she, “ your congratulations will now be ad: ipted to the state 
of my mind. I have traced all the mazes ot my wit suided 
heart, and I am really ashamed to find, that, with all my re- 
searches 
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searches after wisdom, I have ’till now been a stranger to the 
most important science lf-knowledge. & am convinced 
that the a ports which gave me une asiness, were more my f fault 
than my misfortune ; that the y were less the invention of ma- 
lice than of re venge. One consequence of the cultivation of 
my own understanding, was coutempt for the inferiority of 
others. In attempting to conquer error, [ am now sensible 
that 1 was rather the dupe of self-conceit, than the advocate 
of truth; and prejudice often counteracted the operations of 
reason. While L condemned my own sex for their iusipidity, 
their indelicacy, ill-nature, &c. [ insensibly became more fond 
of ridicule and censure than of pity or advice. How heinous 
do those faults appear, to which we are not addicted by natare, 
and which we have not acquired by habit! how trivial those 
errors to which we are prompted by inclination, and fami- 
liarised by custom! and how often do we seeretly nourish ia 
our own breasts the very dispositions we condemn as destruc- 
tiveto others! Weare blind to our own advantages and im- 
perfections, while we magnify the enjoyments and infirmities 
of others. My behaviour was calculated rather to imapien dis- 
like than to attract love. You were in the right, my dear Ho- 
noria; the truly respectable character will generally be re- 
spected; or, if the envenomed sting of envy should attempt 
to pierce the breast of virtue, it is tendered impenetrable by 
the shield of innocence. [| am determined to use my best en- 
deavours, from henceforth, to ey2rcome the delusions by which 
I have beeu led sziray, and to consider that | am living for 
1 will not be solicitous to obtain, but to deserve the 
appellation of good. Should L have no reward on earth, ex- 
cept the consciousness of right intention, yet my reward will 
be greater in Heaven, if L indulge no wishes that would super- 
sede the designs of providence, and expect no happiness but 
from the performance of every allotted duty.” 





eternity. 


Account of the Trial and E.vecution of the Hon. Arthur 
Hillam Hodge, Esq. for the Murder of his Negro 
Slave. 

()‘ the 8th of May, 1811, was executed behiad the jail in 

lortola, the Hon. A. W. Hodge, esq. a proprietor and 
one of the members of his majesty’s coancil in that islaa? 

for the murder of one of his own negroes, of the name o 

Prosper. 

The prisoner on his trial being put to the bar, pleaded not 
guilty. ‘The first witness called to prove the charge was a free 
name of Pareeu Georges. 
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that she was in the habit of attending at Mr. Hodge’s estate 
to wash linen; that one day Prosper came to her to borrow 
six shillings, being the sum that his master required of him, 
because a mango had fallen from a tree which he was set to 
watch. He told the witness that he must either find the six 
shillings or be flogged ; that the witness had only three shil- 
lings, which she gave him, but that it did not appease Mr, 
Hodge ; that Prosper was flogged for upwards of an hour, re- 
cciving more than one hundred lashes s, and threatened by his 
master, that if he did not bring the remaining three shillings 
on the next day, the flogging should be repeated ; that the 
next day he was tied to a tree, and flogged for such a length 
of time, with the thong of the whip doubled, that his head 
fell back, and that he could cry out vo more. From thence 
he was carried to the sick house, and chained to two other 
negroes; that he remained in this confinement during five 
days, at the end of which time his companions broke away, 
and: thereby released him; that he was unable to. abscond; 
that he went to the negro-houses and shut himself up ; that he 
was found there dead, and i in a state of putrefaction, some days 

afterwards ; that crawlers’ were in his wounds, and not a piece 
of black flesh was to be seen on the hinder part of his body 
where he had been flogged. 

Stephen M‘Keogh, a white man, who had lived as manager 
on Mr. Hodge’s estate, deposed, that he saw the deceased 
Prosper after ‘he had been so severely flogged; that he could 
put his finger in his side; he saw him some days before his 
death in a cruel state; he could not go near him for the blue 
flies. Mr. Hodge had told the witness, whilst be was in his 
employ, that if the work of the estate was not done, he was 
satisfied if he heard the whip. 

This was the evidence against the prisoner. [lis counsel, 
in their attempt to impeach the veracity of the witnesses, called 
evidence as to his general character, which disclosed instances 
of still greater barbarity on the part of Mr. Hodge. Among 
other examples, the witness Parcen Georges swore that he had 
occasioned the death of his cook, named Margaret, by pour 
ing boiling water down her throat, 

Before the jury retired, the prisoner addressed them as fol- 
lows :—** Gentlemen, as bad as | have been represented, or as 
bad as you may think me, | assure you, that | feel support in 
my afiliction, from entertaining a proper sense of religion. 
As ail men are subject to wrong, | cannot but say that that 
principle is likewise inherent in me. I acknowledge myself 

guilty in regard to many of my slaves; but L call God to wit- 
ness my innocence iu respect of the murder of Prosper. I 
am sensible that the country thirsts for my blood, and 1 am 
ready to sacrifice it.” 
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The jury, after deliberation, brought in a verdict of Guilty. 
There were six other indictments on similar charges against 
the pris oner, 

\fter as well as previous to his condemnation, and to the 
alae moment of his life, Mr. Hodge persisted in his innocence 
of the crime for which he was about to suffer. He acknow- 
ledged that he had been a cruel master, (which, as he after- 
wards said, was all he meant in his admission to the jury, of his 

uilt in regard to others of his slaves ;) that he had repeat- 
edly flogged his negroes ; that they had then run away, when, 
by their own neglect, and the consequent exposure of their 
wounds, the death of some of them had ve ry possibly ensued, 
He denied all intention of causing the death of any one, and 
pleaded the unruly and insubordinate disposition of his whole 
gang, as the motive for his severity. ‘These were the sentiments 
in which he died. 

From the time of his condemnation to that of his execution, 
this unhappy man was attended at suitable hours in each day 
by a clergyman, whose pious labours brought him, we believe, 
to sincere contrition, and, when not buoyed up by the vain 
hope of a respite, which he indulged to the last, to. a Chris- 
tian resignation to his fate. On ‘the evening preceding his 
execution, he took leave of his three young children, which so 
overpowered him, as to make it a matter of doubt if he would 
ever be restored to tranquillity. In the morning, however, he 
wascaim, and acquired still greaier fortitude by receiving the 
sacrament. He walked with firmness to the place of execution, 
addressed several persons by name in the surrounding crowd, 
forgave his enemics, and was launched intoeternity. Thousands 
of persons witnessed the awful spectacle, some of whom rather 
indecently expressed exultation. 

Mr. Hodge catered the world with good prospects and ad- 
vantages. tle was a gentleman commoner of Oriel College, 
Oxford. He came out some years ago to visit. his property in 
Tortola, which is not among the most civilized of our colonies. 
He felt the superiority of his attainments over those with 
whom he associated, and indulged himself in satirical veises 
and lampoous at their exp nce. Those whom his satires did 
not reach, he averted from him by his habitual and fatal indul- 
gence iv most ungovernable paroxysms of anger and passion, 
Thus | ue lived d ina comnu runity where he scarce ly had a friend 
or au associaic. He wasa man of great ac comp! ishinenis aad 
of elegant manners, and at the time of his death was, we 
believe, about fifty vears of age. He had been thrice married. 
Ha ip} nly, neither r i bis wives | ved to see his bast disurace. By 
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his second lady he bh eft a daughter about fifieen years 

of age,now in Eeglaad: by his last, three children, of whom 

the eldest is about ! ri, ana tiie you iSest four years ola. 
Some 
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Some papers relating to Mr. lodge have been printed by 
order of the pout of commons. ‘They consist of a corres 


o ee, ‘ nv.) of 
spondence between Governor Elliott and the car! of Liverpool, 


By this i i appears that Governor Miiott bad been bitherto pre- 
vented from caquiring into the business of Mr. Huggias, at 
Nevis, by the atrocious murder committed by Mr. Hodge. 
The goveruor encloses the depositions of the witnesses who 
were cxamiued on the trial. The depositions of Mr. Robert. 
son states, that he has every reason to suspect Mr. Hodge of 
baving murdered five of his slaves ! 

Governor Elliot thea mentions the proceedings he had 
thought proper to adopt ; and gives an account of the trial and 
conviction of Mr. Elodge. The majority of the petit jury re 
commended him to meicy'! but none of the judges seconded 
the recommendation. From the period of his condemnation 
to his execution, Governor Liliot thought it expecdieat to pros 
claim martial law, and to embody the militin; po disturbance, 
however, took place. However, the governor added, that 
“ the state of irritation, nay, | had almost said, of anarehy, 
in which I have found this colony, rendered the above mea- 
sures indispensable for the preservation of tranquillity, and for 
insuring the due execution of the sentence against Arthut 
Hodge. Indeed, it is but too probable, that without my pre 
scuce, i a conjuncture so replete with party animosity, uuplea- 

sant occurrences might have ensued.” 

The earl of Liverpool, in @ letter to the governor, approves 
highly of his conduct, and concludes by saying, “ that the 
regent cannot receive from the council and assembly of the 
Virgin islands a more flattering assurance of their regard to 
the wishes of their sovereign, and of the interest they reel in 
supporting the honour of the British name, than their anxious 
endeavours to ameliorate the condition of that class of beings, 
whose bitter and dependent lot entitles them to every protec 
tion and support.” 

The above account is copied from the Tortola Gazette. The 
readers of it will poignantly feel and heartily detest the con- 
duct of the wretch whose fate it records; he not ouly bore the 
stamp of human natare, but was one of those favoured beings 
endowed with fortune from his birth, and blessed with early 
education ;. but at the same time let them recollect that it's 
not an instance wi hich authorises geue ral censure on our lel- 
low-subjects in the West-Indies, “where the man who could 
thus cruelly abuse those blessings was as much shanne di and 
execrated as he could have been in any part of Europe. 
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INTERESTING TRIAE. 


GUILDFORD SESSIONS, July 19. 


Before Lord Viscount Middleton, and the Bench of Magistrates.” 


METHODIST CHAPELS, 
FARQOUMARSON @ THE PARISH OF CIURIST CHURCH. 


ME. Jarrow stated, t at this was the appeal of Mr. George 
pi Easquhareoa, a gentleman residing in Great Charlotte- 
street, Black! tiars-road, againsi a rate made for the relief of 
the poor of the parish of Chyist Church, Surrey; and the 
ground of his appeal was, that the rate did not include the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, in respect of the chapel, commonly eailed 
Rowland Hill’s Chape a The question, he said, was by no 
means a new one. Even before the late case of the King oc. 
Sew it had been determined that places of divine worship, 
by which a profit was inade, were rate: ible to the support of 
the poor, The appeal was not brought forward to give the 
parish ollicers any unnecessary trouble, or to disturb the rate 
already made, ‘The only object of the appellant was, to have 
the principle of the rat eability of this species of property, and 
its application to the chapel in question, distinctly recognized ; 
for, without this, he was perfectly assured, that the influence 
of Mr. Rowland Hill, would prevent the parish officers from 
doing what, in point of fact, they had pledged themselves to 
dotwo years ago. This was the single question to-be tried— 
he should, therefore, proceed to prove his case. 

Richard Hoppey stated, that he was steward of the Surrey 
Chapel, in which divine service was performed every Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Friday Le said Mr. Hill principally officiated, 
when he was.in town. He had seen him numbers of times in 
the vestry. The chapel house, communicating with the cha- 
pel, was occupied by Mr. Hill. The witness said that part of 
lis occupation was to receive money at the door regularly. He 
received tor many guinea seats. There were about five hun- 
dred tickets distributed annual! y, each admitting two persons. 
The seats in the galleries were 1s. Gd. per quarter, with the ex- 
ception of the front seats, which were 3s. Last quarter there 
were distributed from 800 to 900 tickets, at Is. Gd. and some- 
What more than 140 at Ss. Strangers of decent appearance, 
who came to the chapel, weve accommodated with seats with- 
out paying; but, if they repeated their visits, they were ex- 
pected to subscribe. ‘The income of the chapel, which passed 
through his hands, was about S00l. a year, of which 2001. a year 
Ws appropriated to the ordinary expences of the chapel. ‘The 
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residue he paid over to Mr. Webber, the treasurer. Ife said 
the chapel was managed by twelve trustees, of whom Mr. Hil} 
was one; Mr. Webber, of Clapham, was a trustee, as was Mr, 
Nield, of St. Paul’s Church-yard. The witness acted with 
them as trustees, and always attended to receive their directions, 
but had never seen any trust deed. 

Mr. Spankie, also counsel for the appellant, commenced a 
most cloquent and energetic ad iress, by observing, that no 
provocation or taunts from the other side should induce him to 
deviate from the course he had prescribed to himself. Nothing 
was farther from his intention than to say any thing offensive 
or disrespectful of the reverend gentleman, whose chapel was 
the subject of discussion. He believed that no man had ever 
performed the functions of his ministry with greater success 
than the reverend gentleman. ‘The question was not, whether 
this chapel should be conducted on the laudable principle of 
preaching the Gospel to the poor, at the expence of the rich; 
on the contrary, if Mr. Hill was enabled by his elequence to 
attract a numerous and wealthy congregation, he gave him 
credit for his exertions. What he maintained was, that what- 
ever profits were made by means of this chapel, and in what- 
ever way these profits were ultimately employed, they ought 
in their transit to be appropriated to the relief of the parochial 
poor, the same as profits derived from any other source. What 
he had to contend was, not whether the chapel was invested in 
trustees, but whether its profits were rateable tothe poor. This 
was a great institution, of a spiritual nature, but producing con- 
siderable profits from physical causes, and in the opinion of 
many, those profits might be devoted to very laudable pur- 
poses. That the chapel was greatly frequented, was a matter 
of such public notoriety, that it could not be disputed. The 
munificent donations of Mr. Hill to what he might conceive 
charitable purposes, formed no part of the present question. 
The only question was, whether the property which furnished 
the means of his charity was rateable to the poor. Those 
whose cause he was advocating viewed with alarm and appre- 
hension the splendid and benevolent donations of Mr. Hill, 
justly considering them as the most powerful instrament em- 
ployed in the propaganda system of methodism, Mr. Hill 
prided himself on being the head of that sect. It was his 
boast, that his influence over the minds of his followers, ena 
bled him to perform acts of ostentatious charity, but that wa 
a gratification he should not be allowed to indulge in without 
first contributing to the relief of the parochial poor. His cha- 
pel occupied a space which many houses, liable to the rates, 
would occupy. ‘There was no man who wasa greater friend to 


religious toleration than himself; but surely there was no Tl: 


gour or hardships in the shape of intolerance in subjecting 
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the property of sectarists to the ordinary rates, which were im- 
posed on others. What claim had people of this description M 
to be exempted? None whatever; for he was persuaded, i 
and many persons, and wise ones too, were of opinion, that 

the present prevailing and increasing system of methodism ex- 

isted for the ultimate and final destruction of the established church 

of England.. If a sysiem of icligion, tolerated by the united 

laws of the country, was suffered to be extended by the most 
powerful incentives which could operate on the human mind ; 

if its ministers were to set up methodist meeting-houses to ri- 

val the church of England ; if the extraordinary and perse- 

vering zeal of those ministers was to be directed in obtaining 
proselytes by every act they could devise ; if by attractive and 
seductive mecting-houses the people of this country were to 

be drawn by degrees from the established faith and mode of 

vorship, it was impossible to say where the evil would end. It 

' must inevitably terminate in the utter annihilation of the estae 

blished church. He had once heard Mr. Hill preach, and he 

believed Mr. Hill thought his preaching did not operate to the 
prejudice of the church of England; but let the fact speak for 

itself, Was it not manifest, that wherever these methodist 
meeting-houses existed, the worship of the established church 

of Eagland was not held in the repute it ought to be? Men 

could not serve God and Mammon. They could not follow 

the doctrines of these methodist ministers, and at the same 

time love or respect the regular ministers of the established | 
church, whom God and the constitution of the country had 
appointed to instruct them ; however laudabie the motives of : 
Mr. Hill’s charitable donations might be in his own estimation, 

they were exercised at the expence of the poor of the church 

of England. Let not the methodists be molested in their wor- 4 
ship, but let them not, at the expence of the poor, augment i 
their funds for the purpose of employing them to sap the foun- 
dation of the established church. Let them support the poor 
of their own persuasion by the magouificent institutions of vo- 1h 
luntary piety, but compel them to remember, that their chatity | 
should begin at home, and that they should be just before they | 
were generous. Let not the full and splendid river of metho- ri 
distical benevolence overflow the country, by draining the little 
rivulets that should nourish and support the established church. i 
: Let them bear their fair proportion of the public burthen with i) 
their neighbours, for in proportion as they paid less, their 
neighbours pzid more. Property of every description was 
rateable. Even water-works, which were of such general uti- 
lity, were rated at their fountain-head. Then why should not 
) the fountain-head of the waters of methodism be equally raied, 
7 if the property flowing from it ina tangible state existed ? For 
Vol.51. 4 U these 
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these reasons, he submitted that the chapel in question ought 
to be included in the rate. 

Mr. Lawes and Mr. Nolan for the parish, admitted, upon the 
evidence which had beeu produced, the liability of the chapel 
to be rated; but they contended, that the evidence negatived 
the proposition that Mr, Till was the proprietor. 

Mr. Cowley and Mr. Shephard, counsel for Mr. Hill, argued 
to the same effect. 

Lord Middleton stated, that the court were of opinion the 
property was not sutliciently vested in Mr. Hill, to entitle the 
parish to make their rate on him. The present appeal was 
therefore dismissed, 

The result of this proceeding will be, that the parish officers, 
having now full information as to the system on which the cha- 
pel is conducted, will immediately make the rate on the proper 
partics. 

The trial lasted three hours, and the court was extremely 
crowded. 
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Description of the Copper Mine in Parys Mountain, in 
Anglesea. 


[from Pennant’s Tours in Wales.] 


N the year 1762, one Alexander Frazier came into Angle- 

sey in search of mines. He visited Parys Mountain; 
called on Sir Nicholas Bayley, and gave bim so flattering an 
wccount of the prospect, as induced him to make a trial, and 
sink shafts. Ore was discovered; but before any quantity 
could be gotten, the mines were overpowered with water. la 
about two years after, Messrs. Roe and Co. of Macclesfield, 
applied to Sir Nicholas for a lease of Penrhyn Du mine in 
Caernarvonshire; with which they were, much against their 
wills, compelled to take a lease of part of this mountain, and 
to carry on a level, and make a fair trial. The trial was ac- 
cordingly made: ore was discovered ; bat the expences over- 
balanced the profits. ‘They continued working to great loss: 
aud atleugth detcrmined to give the affair up. ‘They gave 
their agent orders for that purpose; but he, as a final attempt, 
divided his men into ten several companies, of three or four in 
a partnership, and let them sink shafts in various places, about 
eight hundred yards eastward of a place called the Golden 
Venture, on a presumption that a spring which issued froin 
near the spot, must come from a body of mineral. [is con- 
jecture was right; for in less than two days they met with, at 
the depth of seven feet from the surface, the solid mineral, 
which proved to be that vast body which has since been worked 
to 
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to such advantage. The day that this discovery was made, 
was March 2d, 1768; which bas ever since been observed as a 
festival by the miners. Soon after this discovery, another ad- 
venture was begun by the Rev. Edward Hughes, owner of 
part of the mountain, in right of his wife Mary, Lewis of 
Llys Dulas: so that the whole of the treasure is the property 
of Sir Nicholas Bayley and himself. ; 

The body of copper ore is of unknown extent. The thick- 
ness has been ascertained, in some places, by the driving of a 
level under it, several years ago, and it was found to be in 
some places twenty-four yards. The ore is mostly of the kind 
called by Cronstedt, Pyrites cupri favo viridescens ; and contains 
vast quantities of sulphur. It varies in degrees of goodness ; 
some of it is rich, but the greater part poor in quality. 

An idea of the wealih of these mines may be formed, by 
considering that the Macclesfield company have hed at once 
14,000 tons of ore upon bank, and Mr. Hughes’s, 30,000. 

Within these few years, attempts have been made to preserve 
the sulphur from escaping ; aud that is done by flues, made 
brick, whose tops are in form of aGothic arch, many scores 
of feet in length : one end of these opens into the beds of 
copper which are to be burnt. Those beds are set on fire by a 
very smal] quantity of coal, for all the rest is effected by means 
of its own phiogiston. ‘The volatile part ts confined, and di- 
rected to the fiues; in its course the sulphureous particles strike 
against their roofs, and fall to the bettom in form of the finest 
brimstone ; which is collected, and carried to adjacent houses, 
where it is melted into what is called in the shops, stone brim- 
stone. 

‘The beds of copper, thus piled for burning, are of vast ex- 
tent. Some contain 400 tons of ote, others 2000. The first 
require four months to be completely burnt: the last, near 
ten. 

Nature hath been profuse in bestowing her mineral favours 
on this spot; for above the copper ore, and not more than 
three quarters of a yard beneath the common soil, is a bed of 
yellowish greasy clay, from one to four vatds thick, yielding 
jead ore, aud yielding from C00 to a 1000 pounds weight of 
lead from one ton; and one ton of the metal yields not less 
than 57 ounces of silver. Mixed with the earth, are frequently 
found certain parts of the colour of cinoabar: whether these 
are symptomatic of the sulphureous arsenical silver ores, or of 
quick-silver, | will not preterm! to decide. Something inter- 
feres with the successful smelting of this earth in the grate: ta- 
somuch that it has not been of that profit to the adventarers, 
Which might reasonably be expected from the crucible assays 
of it; and they have at this time, about 8000 tons on bank en- 
disposed of, ‘This place has ray worked for lead ore —* 
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distant times. In the bottom of the pool was found an ancient 
smelting hearth of grit-stone, and several bits of smelted lead, 
of about four inches in length, two in breadth, and half an 
inch thick. 

The copper is taken from the pits in form of mud, and when 
dried is sent to the furnace to be ‘smelted. This precipitate 
holds from 10 to 25 percent. But if’ wrought iron is put into 
the mineral water, and left undisturbed, that is, without clearing 
it to give a fresh surface, ’till it be wholly dissolved, it will pre- 
cipitate nearly its weight of pure copper. 

The pits in which the copper is precipitated from the minéral 
water, are in ranks, one row beneath another, according as the 
declivity and extent of the ground will admit; the water is lét 
off from one sét of pits into another, ’till the water’ ‘has let go 
all the copper it held in solution. The water that runs off'from 
the lower, or last row of precipitation pits, is conveyed ihto 
reservoirs, where the decomposed ‘iron subsides. | The ferrugi- 
nous ochre is useful as paint. ‘The dimensions of ‘the’ pity are 
commonly thirty-six feet by twelve, and about two feet ‘déep, 
with a space of six orseven feet between each of them. 

The number of men employed in the under-grotind work- 
ings of the Mona mine, in the yeat!1806, were 227, tlie con- 
sumption of geepeees was 17,030)6) and of candles; 26,2891b. 

In the year 1807, 287 men wéré employe d, the consumption 
of gunpowder was 15,345lb. and of candles, 23,321Ib. 

In the year 1808, 122 men employed, 6500lb. of gunpow- 
der, and 9200lb. of candles consumed, 


Produces of different Ores in the Mona Mine. 


Dressed raw ores.—The best raw ore on an average holds 
eight per cent, 

The inferior raw ore on an average holds four per cent. 

Burnt ores.—The best burnt ore, when the smaller are riddled 
out, holds ten per cent. 

The inferior burnt ore, when dressed, but rounds and smalls 
mixed, holds four and a half per cent. 





Anecdote of the late Rev. Samuel Ayscough, Assistant- 
Librarian at the British Mluseuin. 


( NE day, when according to the rules of his office, as as- 

sistant-librarian in the British Museum, he attended, 
through that grand magazine of curiosities, a party of ladies 
and a gentleman, all of whom, except one lady, were disposed 
to be highly pleased with what they saw; and really would 
have beea so, if this capricious fair one had not continually 
damped 
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damped gratification with such exclamations as these :—“ Oh, 
trumpery ! come along; Lord, I see nothing worth looking 
a.” This lady being the handsomest of the group, Mr. A. 
(who, a though an old bachelor, was a great adnirer ot beauty) 
at first fixed upon her as his temporary favourite; but soon 
had reason to transfer his particular attentions to another, less 
handsome, but more amiable. On her continuing a similar 
strain of exclamations, uttered with correspondent looks and 
demeanour, he turned towards her, and said, * My sweet 
young lady, what pains you kindly take to prevent that fine 
face of your’s from killing half the beaux in ‘London !” and 


then directed his conversation, explanatory of ‘the different , 


objects before them, to the rest of the party. 

So much influence, however, she had over her companions, 
that, beateftyas the round was to the worthy and instructive li- 
bratian, she caused him to finish it considerably sooner than 
was either pleasant to his mind, or convenient to the state and 
ponderosity ‘of his body. While in the last room, just before 
he made his parting bow, addressing himself to her with that 
suavity’ of manner which was so peculiar to him, he smilingly 
‘said, “ Why, what a cross little puss you are! Nothing 
pleases you. Here are ten thousand curioas and v: aluable 
thirtes brought, at a vast expeuce, from all parts of the world, 
and you turn up your nose at the whole of them. Do-.you 
think, with these airs, that that pretty face will ever get you a 
husband ? © Not if he knows you balf an hour first. Almost 
every day of my life, and especially when attending ladies 
through these rooms, l regret bei ig an old bachelor; for L see 
so many charming, good-tempered women, that | reproach 
myself for not trying to persui ade one of them to bless me 
with hercompany. But [ can’t fall in love with you, and Vil 
honestly tell you [ shall pity the man that does, for I’m sure 
you'll plague hii out of his life.” 

During this singular valedictory speech (delivered with such 
pleasantry that even the reproved could not take offence at it) 
the gentleman who was of the party looked now at the speaker 
and then at the k idy, with consic lerable emotion, but said no- 
thing ; while she called up no small portion of lightning into 
a fine pair of dark eyes, and some trausient flas hes of it into 
her cheeks ; and then, with her friends (who aflably wished 
their candid Cicerone a good morning) " ithdrew. 

Somewhat more than a year afterwards, on going the same 
round again, our honest friend was particularly pleased with 
one lady of the party ; and that one being the prettiest, he 
contrived, according to his wonted custom (as a sailor would 
say) soon “ tovear her.” Respectfully inquisitive concerning 
every object which ume allowed her to notice, she asked a 
humber of qucsiions; and, most willingly, 

“ He 








jest and half in earnest mode of reproof caused me to know 


" your just reproof; and [ dare say he will join with me ia 
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“ He tanght his lovely fair-one all he knew ;” 


while, in the most engaging manner, she drew the attention of 
her friends to many curiosities which they would otherwise 
have passed by unobservant: In short, as good Bishop Run- 
die* says, she “ being disposed to be pleased with every 
thing, every thing conspired to please her.” Nor was less 
pleased her worthy and benevolent guide, who, while she was 
contemplating the rare beauties of nature, was contemplating, 
not only the charms of her person, but also those of her mind, 
At length “ the wonders ended,” he was about to make his 
best bow, when the fascinating fair one, with an arch smile, 
(looking bim rather askew in the face) asked him whether he 
remembered her? “ No, Ma’am,” said he, “ but [ shall pot 
easily forget you.” ‘Then, linking her arm in that of a gentle- 
mau who was of the party, she asked, in the same engaging 
manner, whether he remembered him? To which he replied, 
“ he thought he did; but the gentleman looked better than 
when he saw him before.” “ Now, Sir,” said she, “ don't 
you recollect once, in this very room, giving a lady, who was 
leased with nothing and displeased with every thing, a smart 
Some for her caprice and ill-temper:” “ Yes, Ma’am,1 do.’ | 
« Well, Sir, [ am that lady; or, | should rather say, 1 was; 
for vou have been the means, in the hands of divine provi 
deuce, of making me a totally different being to what { then 
was; and I am now come to thank you for it. Your half in 


myself ; and was of far nore use than all that had been done 
before, in correcting a spoilt temper. Afier we had left you,’ 
continued she, “ good God! said I to myself, if I appear 
thus unamiable to a stranger, how must I appear to my friends! 
especially to those who are destined to live constantly with 
me!” “ You asked me, Sir, if | expected ever to get a hur 
band ; I then had one—this gentleman—who was present al 


thanking you for giving it so frankly and successfully.” 

The husband then cordially repeated his acknowledgments 
to. hin, for having been instrumental in contributing so largely 
to their mutual felicity ; “ a felicity,” said he, “ which (should 
auy thing lead you, Sir, into the neighbourhood of ———) 
you will gratify extremely, both myself and my wife, if you 
will call and witness.” Then, leaving his address, and he and 
his lady shaking Mr. Ayscough by the hand, they departed, 


* The bishop of Deiry, to whom Pope, in a letter, paid this fine 
com pliment—‘ Rundle bas w heart, 
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Character of that celebrated German Genius, Anna Ma- 
ria Schurman. 


HIS lady was the boast of Germany, aud of the Low 

Countries ; she was born at Cologne, and her parents 
were natives of the Netherlands. A more universal capacity 
than she possessed has never been knowa in cither sex; and 
the sciences and the arts acknowledged the dominion of hee 
genius with emulative obedience. At the age of six years, 
without instruction, she cut in paper the most precious and 
delicate figures; at eight, she learned in a few days to paint 
flowers, which were highly esteemed ; and, at ten, it only cost 
her three hours of application to learn the art of embroidering 
with elegance. 

But her talents for higher attainments did not develope 
themselves “ull her twelfth year, when they were discovered oa 
the following occasion :—Her brothers were studying in the 
apartment where she sat; aud it was observed, that, whenever 
their memories failed in the recital of their lessons, the little 
girl prompted them without any previous knowledge of theic 
tasks, except that which sie had gained in hearing the boys 
cou them over. ‘This incident, together with the other proofs 
shehad given of her extraordinary facility, determined her fa- 
ther to consult the bent of her inclination in the studies she 
should follow ; and from that time, with the velocity of aerial 
flight, she traversed the vast regious of sacred and profane 
learning, and at last arrived at the possession of all human 
sciences, together with a profound knowledge of divinity and 
of the Holy Scriptures. She perfectly understood the Ger- 
man, Low Dutch, English, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac, Chaldean, Arabic, and Ethiopian languages, and 
was also endued with the poetic fire, and produced some fine 
compositions in verse. 

Her knowledge of the liberal arts gained her equal applause 
with the sciences and languages ; slic understood music scien- 
tifeally, and played on several instruments with great skill ; 
aol she excelled ia painting, sculpture, and modelling. L[t is 
said, that, having executed her own portrait in wax with the 
help of a mirror, some pearls, which served to adorn the image, 
stood out so naturally, that no one would believe they were 
wax, ‘till they made the experiment of picrciag them with a 
needie. Her letters were not auly valuable for the elegance 
of their style, but also for the beauty of their characters, 
which were judged to be inimitable, insomuch that every 
stroke of her pen was sought after as a cabinet curiosity. All 
the great men who were contemporary with her, solicited her 
correspondence ; and the illustrious queen of Poland, Louisa 

if) Maria 
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Maria Gonzaga, in her journey to that kingdom, after she had 
been atlianced at Paris to King Ladislaus by proxy, deigued te 
visit Maria Schurman in her-own house. 

Maria never chose to marry, though she had many suitors of 
distinction, and, among others, “Mous. Catec, grand pension- 
ary of Holland, and a celebrated poet, who had composed 
verses in her praise when slie was only fourteen years old. 

This woman, so deserving of immortality, died in 1678, in 
the seventy-first year of her age. 





Fall of the Church of St. Chad, in Shrewsbury. 


HE following short account of the catastrophe which be- 

fel the church of St. Chad; in Shrewsbury, a few years 
back, is worth transcribing, by way of warning to those who 
have the care of similar ancient structures. In 1788 a crack 
was observed in one of the pillars supporting the central tower, 
and on examination it was reported to be in a very dangerous 
state, from the shameful practice of digging graves near the 
foundations. But from that ill judged spirit of ceconomy, 
which too often influences the decision of parish vestries, the 
wholesome advice (of the architect) was unfortunately re- 
‘ected ; and a mason was employed to cut away the injured 
parts of the pillar, in order to underbuild it, loaded as it was 
with the weight of a stone tower, and a heavy peal of . belis. 
This mad attempt was attended by the consequences which 
might have been expected. On the second evening after the 
workinen had commenced their destructive operations, the sex- 
ton, as he entered the belfry to ring the knell, usual previous 
to a funeral, perceived the floor covered with an uncommon 
quantity of lime dust, and broken pieces of mortar. On at- 
tempting to raise the great bell, he felt-the tower shake vio- 
lentiy, anda shower of small particles of mortar immediately 
followed. Trembling, and in haste, he instantly desceuded 
into the church, from which he secured as much of the furni- 
ture as he could carry, and as his alarm would permit him to 
collect. - 

The following morning, July 9, as soon. as: the clock had 
struck four, the decayed pillar‘suddenly gave way. Instantly 
the tower was rent asunder, ahd falling upon:the roof of the 
church, the greatest part of that venerable stracture, with .a 
tremendous crash, sunk to the ground. 

The astonishment and dismay of the inhabitants are not to 
be described, when they arose and beheld the suddem scene ot 
devastation. The roof of the spacious nave, swith the north 
range of pillars that supported it, together with a. great portion 
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of the exterior walls of that side aisle, and north wing of the 
transept, appeared lying in confused heaps, mingled with the 
remains of shattered pews, pulpit, organ, monuments, and bells, 
broken and dispersed in a thousands forms. 





AFRICAN LONGEVITY. 





HERE is now living in Sussex county,in the province of 
Delaware, in North America,a native African, who is 
124 years of age. His strength at 70 was unimpaired, and ex- 
ceeded the strength of much younger men. All his teeth are 
sound, and in their full number. -His vision is as correct as it 
was in early life; his hearing is somewhat impaired, also his 
memory as to persons, but to events and situations it is still in 
asound state. He has had three wives, and 31 children. The 
account of this extraordinary instance of longevity was com- 
municated to a gentleman of the city of Boston by Dr. Gib- 
bons, of Sussex, by whom the facts herein mentioned were 
obtained from the venerable subject of them himself, and 
confirmed by several of his neighbours. 





PARSONAGE HOUSES. 


Y an act of parliament just passed, an incumbent of any 
A? living is empowered to borrow, at 4 per cent. of commis- 
sioners appointed tor that purpose, twice the amount of the net 
annual income of his living, for the purpose of building a new 
orimproving his parsonage house. This sum, however, is to 
be restored by instalments in 20 years. 

Should the incumbent die before the whole is paid off, his 
successor is bound to discharge what remains, at the same pro- 
portions, and under the same conditions. Government have 
advanced 50,000l. expressly for this purpose. All applications 
are to be made to the diocesan. This measure ot ya affect 
Queen Anne’s bounty, and is, therefore, particularly desirable. 








Answer, by George Soper, Junior, of St. Austell,to S. Treeby’s 
Question, inserted June 24. 


petx= number sought, then as x5}x3°°2534, and 4x5== 

25x', which being divided makes x*==0.25, and x= 

°.dS==number required. 

| «> J.Treadwin, of Exeter, has also answered this question. 
Vol. 51. 4X Answer, 
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Answer, by A. Keen, of Dlenbenniot, to F.. Pitman’s Rebus, inserted May6. 


TONE.FLY, kind Sir, I’ve brought to.view, 
The insect that was meant by you. 














Answer, by Careline Caines, of Lion’s-Gaic, to the Rebus, inserted May 14. 


HE inititials, join’d without mistake, 
The age of FIP TEEN they will make. 
Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; 
A. Keen, of Menhenniot; G. Couch, jun. of Sc. German’s; J. Strike, 


neat Launceston; T. Sherwill, at Plywpton school; J. Chappie, at Col 
dridge ; and f. W. of Charmouth. 


es eee ge —, eee —E 


Answer, by $. Pisman, of Shepton ey: t, to R, Gidley’s Charade, inserted 
Dlay 3 





ILDRED, Sir, if I am right, 
Will brieg your sister’s name to light, 


*+* We have received the like answer from J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Marlon, of 
Exeter; J. W. of Charmouth; |. Price, of Yeovil; A. Keen, of Men. 
henniot; T. Byrt, of Shepton Majlct; J. Strike, near Launceston; and 
G. Couch, jun. of St. German’s. 


— _ ————— _ 


An ANAGRAM, dy Y. Z. of Exeter. 





fp! a hedge fruit right transpose, —/Y¥-«7 
wine measure it will disclose. Kew 





4 CHARADE, by ¥. Pitman, of Shepton Mallett. 


H Blessed first! thy heaventy train 
Will bless both rich and poor ; 
7. each of us in thee remain 
ill time shall be no more! 
My next 8 useful, gents. indeed, 
And that you know full well ; 
It gives relief oft times in necd, 
I beg my whole you'll tell. 


RN x SS 


A REBUS, by Fobu Kerby, of Helston. 


NGENIOUS youths, for fame renown’d, 
Who im those pages waite, 
In harvest search the felds around, 
My first you'll have in sight. 


When counsellgrs repair to court, 
To plead their client's cause, 

My: second om heir head is plac’, 
And gaineth vast applause. 

When beauteous little songsters sing 
My, whole I’ve often seen 

Amld the sweetest flowers of spring, 
When I have walking been. 

6 POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
SONNET TO THE SCHOOL BELL. 


GAY why, Oh envious bell! thou dost delight, 
tJ Soon as yon mountain hails the approach of day, 
To break the drowsy slumbers of the night, 

And chase the schvol-buy’s happiness away ? 
When thy resounding, thy malignant knell, 

With heart-appa!ling sound his slumber breaks, 
Sad, from the short-liv’d dreaim’s delusive spell, 


Io many a penance rude, aad tedious task he wakes, 


Thus, in our early days, in prime of youth, 
The voice of manhood calls us into life; 
And soon we find (Ah melancholy truth {) 
The world’s wide theatre a scene of sinfe: 
The dreams of youth then fly, and leave behind 
Nought but an endless train f cares and fears ; 
While memory forcibly recalls to mind 
The school-boy’s golden age, by far our happiest years. 


Yet, in life’s wilderness, the pilgrim’s eye 
Will often rest upon the rosy bloom 
Of flowers whose beauties check the mourner’s sizh 
" ’ 
And premise happiness beyond the tomb: 
There, hope presides, forever heavenly bright, 
A fair star twinkling thro’ affliction’s shade ; 
There, oft the virtuous feel a pure delight, 
Foretelling joys to come, whose charms should never fade. 





———$——— 


For the Werxty ENTERTAINER. 
INVOCATION TO PEACE. 
ty, gentle peace! haste genthe maidt 


And bless Britannia’s isle ; 
We'll drop the implements of war, 
And greet thee with a smile. 


Oh come, and sooth the widow’s grief, 
And set the captive free! 

Oh let the ravages of war 
Be soon replac’d by thee! 


Thou heavenly stranger, peace! returoy 
With thy all-cheering train ; 
No more let man for conquest burn, 
Or curst ambition reign. 


Let fell Bellona step her course, 
Restrain her bloody car! 

Nor fill Europa’s plains again 

With horrid scenes of war. 





HIDALLAN. 
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Let phalanx’d bands advante no more 
To spread their dire alarms! 

Let busy commerce on each shore 
Supplant the clank of arms! 


Tho’ war’s remote from Britain’s isle, 
And Gallia meets deteat, 

The laurels, would’st thou once more smile, 
We'd cast beneath thy feet. 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
H Oo P F. 


OPE, sweet promiser of pleasure, 
Smoother of life’s rugged way, 
Each poor wretch’s only treasure, 
T’ only sun that gilds their day. 


Sweet of sweets, thou fancied blessing, 
Equally bestow’d on all; 

Every bliss, were we possessing, 
They without thy aid would fall. 


When each wish’d for blessing fails us, 
Fails as fast as we pursue, 

Thy assistance then avails us, 
Ever promising anew. 


Tho’ before the child of sorrow 
Dark and dreary lies the way, 
Smiling, thou canst say, ‘* To-morrow 
Will a brighter sky display.” 


Then, Oh hope! be with me ever, 
When from thuse I love I part, 
Softly whisper, ** Distance never 
Yet could change a faithful heart.” 
Excter. 





DAPHNE’s EPITAPH. 
IMITATED FROM THE GREEK, BY W- DIMOND, ESQ- 


EPLORE with me, shepherds! for Daphne is dead! 
_ The pride of my cottage is gone ; 
A pillow of green turf reposes her head, 
And her bosom is bound with a stone! 


Those lips, where my own were in kisses perfum’d, 
Yield now a cold nest to the worm ; 

Soon in dust and decay must her charms be consum’d, 
And no relic be !eft of her form. 

Her death-bed fresh flow’ss shall religiously grace, 
As each morn’s dews and sun-beains return; 

And the hand of affection shall tremblingly trace 
‘This record on the base of her urn: 


*€ Here rests a bright nymph, who was sent from above 
To teach graces and virtues to men ; 

But the gods, when they saw her on earth, fell in love, 

And recali’d her to heay’n again!” 
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